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Key  Points 

♦  The  NATO  Strategic  Concept 
reconfirms  the  commitment  that 
Article  5  remains  fully  operative. 

It  also  commits  the  Alliance  to  the 
goal  of  creating  conditions  for 
further  reductions  in  nonstrategic 
nuclear  weapons  (NSNW).  A  key 
issue  in  making  further  reductions 
will  be  reassuring  Allies  that  do¬ 
ing  so  can  enhance  the  security  of 
member  states,  including  Central 
and  Eastern  European  (CEE)  Allies. 

♦  Future  NATO  NSNW  reductions 
and  reassurance  can  be  under¬ 
taken  if  they  are  carefully  orches¬ 
trated,  which  would  involve  un¬ 
dertaking  a  set  of  balanced  steps 
designed  to  reassure  CEE  states; 
continuing  to  promote  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  reset  relations  with  Russia; 
and  making  those  systems  safe, 
secure,  and  sustainable. 

♦  The  task  for  NATO  will  be  to  find 
the  right  mix  of  reassurance  for 
Allies  and  reset  with  Russia  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  conditions  for  additional 
NSNW  reductions  on  the  part  of 
both  NATO  and  Russia. 


NATO  Reassurance  and 
Nuclear  Reductions: 

Creating  the  Conditions 

by  Hans  Binnendijk  and  Catherine  McArdle  Kelleher 

The  first  point  in  the  preface  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  Strategic  Concept  reconfirms  the  bonds  between  NATO  na¬ 
tions  to  defend  one  another  under  Article  5. This  was  a  response  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  by  some  Central  and  Eastern  European  (CEE)  states  that  reassurance  of 
Article  5  remains  fully  operative.  The  fourth  point  in  the  preface  commits  NATO  to 
the  goal  of  creating  the  conditions  for  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.1  This  includes 
further  reductions  of  U.S.  nonstrategic  nuclear  weapons  (NSNW)  deployed  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  also  implies  mutual  reductions  and  closer  cooperative  relations  with  Russia. 

In  this  paper,  we  undertake  an  ambitious  research  effort  to  examine  Article 
5  reassurance  in  creating  conditions  for  further  NSNW  reductions.  This  research 
effort  includes  a  series  of  interviews  with  critical  leaders  in  Washington,  DC, 
NATO  capitals,  and  Moscow.2 

The  task  for  NATO,  we  argue,  will  be  to  find  the  right  mix  of  reassurance  for 
the  Allies  and  reset  with  Russia  to  create  the  conditions  for  additional  NSNW  re¬ 
ductions  on  the  part  of  both  NATO  and  Russia.  Measures  to  reassure  NATO  Allies 
might  be  seen  by  Russia  as  assertive  and  requiring  Russian  military  preparation, 
including  maintenance  of  their  NSNW  systems.  Measures  to  build  confidence  with 
Russia  and  mutually  reduce  N  SNW  systems  might  be  seen  by  some  Allies  as  weak¬ 
ening  Alliance  capabilities  or  resolve  and  hence  undermining  Article  5  reassurance. 

The  Changing  Nature  of  Nuclear  Reassurance 

Reassurance  has  been  at  the  core  of  NSNW  deployments  in  Europe  since 
the  mid-1950s.  NSNW — ground-,  air-,  and  sea-based — were  introduced  in 
Europe  to  offset  what  was  seen  as  overwhelming  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  convention¬ 
al  force  superiority,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  reassurance  that  Europe  would  not 
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be  left  defenseless  or  subject  to  the  dreaded  replay  of  the 
occupation/liberation  cycle  of  1940-1945.  These  weapons 
were  intended  to  be  triggers  of  escalation.  Increasingly  af¬ 
ter  the  1960s,  however,  they  were  also  a  critical  part  of 
the  politics  of  Western  security  and  U.S.  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  use  and  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
even  among  friends.  Allies  were  expected  to  participate  in 
the  deployment  of  NSNW  through  designated  delivery 
systems  and  hosted  bases,  with  warheads  still  under  strict 
U.S.  control.3  But  through  NATO  institutions  such  as  the 
Nuclear  Planning  Group,  the  Allies  were  also  to  play  a 
direct  role  in  the  thinking  and  planning  for  the  possible 
use  of  these  weapons.  By  the  early  1980s,  there  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  transformation:  for  certain  NATO  Allies,  NSNW 
deployments  represented  a  subtle,  more  symbolic  notion 
of  American  commitment,  engagement,  and  willingness 
to  offset  Soviet  nuclear  and  conventional  intimidation. 


at  the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  an 
identity  crisis  of  NATO 


With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  early  1990s, 
N  SNW  appeared  to  play  a  less  central  role,  both  politi¬ 
cally  and  operationally.  The  threat  of  conventional  attack 
against  Europe  declined  significantly  as  both  NATO 
and  Russia  cut  conventional  forces  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  dissolved.  Through  a  series  of  unilat¬ 
eral  measures,  the  United  States  and  Russia  retired  or 
destroyed  thousands  of  NSNW — warheads  and  launch¬ 
ers  designed  for  European  missions. 

Currently,  according  to  an  unofficial  estimate  by  Ian 
Anthony  and  Johnny  Janssen,  the  number  of  NSNW 
in  Europe  ranges  from  150  to  200,  deployed  in  five 
countries  and  delivered  by  dual  capable  aircraft  (DCA) 
from  many  European  nations.4  Some  Allies  argue  that 
these  NSNW  are  no  longer  important  to  European  de¬ 
fense  and  that  it  is  time  for  their  removal.  Other  Allies, 
especially  the  newer  CEE  members,  still  see  them  as 
symbolic  of  the  U.S.  commitment  and,  as  such,  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  deterrence  guarantee  under  Article  5.  At  the 


heart  of  the  problem  lies  an  identity  crisis  of  NATO. 
Certain  members,  in  particular  the  CEE  countries, 
have  placed  an  increasing  emphasis  on  reassurance  and 
Article  5  functions  of  the  Alliance,  including  the  role  of 
the  remaining  U.S.  NSNW.  For  many  other  members, 
while  NATO  does  remain  important,  there  is  no  clear 
consensus  on  NSNW  as  a  means  of  reassurance. 

Reassurance  and  CEE  States 

In  July  2009,  22  former  leaders  from  CEE  states, 
including  Vaclav  Havel  and  Lech  Walesa,  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  President  Barack  Obama  stating  their 
concern  about  Russian  behavior.  Within  the  Alliance, 
this  contributed  to  a  major  debate  about  the  need  for 
reassurance  that  the  Article  5  commitment  remained 
fully  valid.  The  immediate  trigger  for  this  concern  was 
Russia’s  incursion  into  Georgia  and  a  cyber  attack  on 
Estonia,  coupled  with  the  Obama  administration’s  re¬ 
set  policy  toward  Russia  and  the  fear  that  reset  would 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  security  of  CEE  states.  But 
several  other  factors  were  at  play,  including  the  Med¬ 
vedev  doctrines  (which  intended  to  lessen  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  unilateral  action,  and,  de 
facto,  appeared  designed  to  weaken  NATO)  and  energy 
cutoffs  that  affected  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  other  parts 
of  CEE.  The  February  5,  2010,  Russian  defense  doc¬ 
trine  also  reiterated  language  from  previous  documents 
by  listing  NATO  geographical  expansion  and  NATO’s 
global  projections  as  a  danger  to  Russia.6 

As  NATO  prepared  to  write  its  new  Strategic  Con¬ 
cept  in  2010,  therefore,  there  was  concern  in  CEE  states 
that  Russia  was  already  in  the  midst  of  an  assertive  cam¬ 
paign  to  use  ambiguous  means,  such  as  cyber  attacks, 
energy  cutoffs,  and  local  ethnic  unrest,  to  intimidate 
and  even  attack  its  neighbors.  Regarding  the  Alliance, 
the  CEE  states  in  particular  were  concerned  that  such 
measures  would  not  reach  the  Article  5  threshold  or  that 
NATO  decisionmaking  and  response  would  be  too  slow 
to  be  effective. 

There  is  a  clear  nuclear  element  to  these  demands  for 
reassurance.  Senior  leaders  in  the  Baltic  states,  Poland,  and 
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Czech  Republic  interviewed  for  this  paper  expressed,  in 
the  main,  deep  opposition  to  unilateral  NATO  nuclear 
reductions,  although  the  Poles  have  been  vocal  in  support¬ 
ing  the  elimination  of  NSNW  in  exchange  for  matching 
reductions  in  Russia.7  These  leaders  highlighted  that  Rus¬ 
sia’s  NSNW  in  Europe  outnumber  U.S.  NSNW  systems 
deployed  there  by  some  order  of  magnitude.  Russia’s  con¬ 
ventional  force  weakness  had  also  led  to  a  Russian  “first 
use”  nuclear  doctrine,  not  unlike  NATO’s  Cold  War  policy 
of  flexible  response.  They  also  pointed  to  Russian  military 
exercises  (Lagoda  and  Zapad)  conducted  in  2009  near  the 
Baltic  states,  which  ended  with  a  simulated  nuclear  attack 
on  Poland.8  Moreover,  when  Poland  made  the  decision  to 
host  10  U.S.  ground-based  interceptors  as  part  of  the  Bush 
administration’s  Third  Site  missile  defense  program,  Rus¬ 
sian  officials  responded  by  threatening  to  target  Poland 
with  Russian  nuclear  systems  in  Kaliningrad.9 

Although  the  views  of  CEE  countries  are  not  mono¬ 
lithic,  many  CEE  officials  believe  that  U.S.  nuclear  sys¬ 
tems  in  Europe  provide  them  with  reassurance  in  at  least 
two  ways:  they  offset  some  of  the  weight  of  potential  Rus¬ 
sian  nuclear  intimidation,  and  they  symbolically  represent 
America’s  commitment  to  use  the  full  range  of  its  military 
strength  to  defend  all  of  its  Allies.  The  old  Cold  War  notion 
of  NATO  deterrence  through  rapid  escalation  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  large-scale  use  of  NSNW  are  no  longer  valid.  It  is, 
however,  once  again  being  replaced  for  some  NATO  mem¬ 
bers  by  an  important  symbol  of  American  commitment. 

The  various  components  of  extended  deterrence, 
including  the  role  of  strategic  and  NSNW,  conven¬ 
tional  forces,  and  missile  defense,  are  now  open  issues 
in  the  ongoing  NATO  Deterrence  and  Defense  Pos¬ 
ture  Review  (DDPR).  Although  a  consensus  has  yet 
to  emerge,  no  matter  how  extended  deterrence  is  dealt 
with  by  NATO  members,  it  is  different,  albeit  related  to 
reassurance.  If  extended  deterrence  is  seen  to  fail,  reas¬ 
surance  will  obviously  fail  as  well. 

Reassurance  Beyond  CEE  States 

Outside  of  the  CEE  sphere,  there  are  different  allied 
concerns  and  reassurance  needs.  NATO  Allies  in  South¬ 


ern  Europe  primarily  seek  reassurance  against  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  in  the  Greater 
Middle  East,  particularly  in  Iran.  A  nuclear-armed  Iran, 
plus  the  potential  for  even  greater  instability  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  could  enhance  the  risks  of  further  proliferation  to 
Europe’s  south.  This  may  be  of  particular  concern  for 
the  countries  that  host  U.S.  NSNW  and  that  might  feel 
greater  insecurity  if  those  systems  were  removed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  losing  a  perceived  special  status  within  NATO 
that  U.S.  NSNW  convey  to  these  states. 

Some  NATO  Allies  in  Western  Europe  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  U.S.  NSNW  deployments.  They  see  U.S. 
weapons  in  Europe  as  anachronistic,  a  source  of  acciden¬ 
tal  risk,  a  destabilizing  element  in  popular  eyes,  and  a 
possible  terrorist  security  risk.  During  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration,  U.S.  NSNW  were  removed  from  Greece  and 
the  bilateral  arrangements  with  the  United  States  were 
quietly  suspended.10 


although  the  views  of  CEE  countries 
are  not  monolithic,  many  CEE 
officials  believe  that  U.S.  nuclear 
systems  in  Europe  provide  them 
with  reassurance 


German  Foreign  Minister  Guido  Westerwelle  and 
other  senior  German  officials  have  publicly  advocated 
withdrawing  the  remaining  NSNW  from  Germany — 
a  position  adopted  by  the  German  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  in  2009 — while  accepting  that  NATO  should 
remain  a  nuclear  alliance.  Westerwelle  was  joined 
in  February  2010  by  Foreign  Ministers  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  (Benelux),  and 
Norway11  in  a  call  to  discuss  nuclear  arms  control  as 
part  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers’  meeting  in  Tal¬ 
linn  in  April  2010. 12  Certain  NATO  states,  including 
these  five  countries,  have  been  pushing  to  reconsider 
these  issues  with  an  eye  toward  changing  policies. 
In  a  June  2010  speech  in  Berlin,  Norwegian  Foreign 
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Minister  Jonas  Gahr  St0re  stated  that  “it  would  make 
good  sense  [for  NATO]  to  find  a  means  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  all  sub-strategic  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe 
and  subsequently  eliminating  them.”13 

All  NATO  members  agreed  in  the  November 
2010  Strategic  Concept  to  work  toward  further  re¬ 
ductions  of  N  SNW.  They  also  agreed  that  “any  fur¬ 
ther  steps  must  take  into  account  the  disparity  with 
the  greater  Russian  stockpiles  of  short-range  nuclear 
weapons”  and  that  NATO  was  “committed  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  develop  as  necessary,  appropriate  consulta¬ 
tions  among  Allies  on  these  issues.”14  An  April  15, 
2011,  non-paper  signed  by  10  Permanent  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  NATO  (including  Germany,  the  Benelux 
countries,  and  Norway)  delivered  at  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Ministers’ Meeting  also  stated  that  NSNW  reductions 
“should  not  be  pursued  unilaterally  or  be  allowed  to 
weaken  the  transatlantic  link.”15 


Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  Jonas 
Gahr  Store  stated  that  "it  would 
make  good  sense  [for  NATO]  to  find 
a  means  of  withdrawing  all  sub- 
strategic  nuclear  weapons 
from  Europe  and  subsequently 
eliminating  them" 


The  United  Kingdom  and  France  have  not  pressed 
for  removing  U.S.  NSNW,  and  France  in  particular  has 
urged  that  NATO  retain  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  pos¬ 
ture  (in  part  due  to  concerns  over  the  possible  effect  of 
U.S.  NSNW  withdrawal  on  the  broader  issue  of  nuclear 
deterrence  and  France’s  force  de  frappe).16 

NATO's  Current  Position 

At  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  Tal¬ 
linn,  NATO  ministers  agreed  to  a  five-point  formula 
suggested  by  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton.  This 


formula  sought  to  meet  the  concerns  of  all  Allies.  The 
five  points  are: 

♦  As  long  as  nuclear  weapons  exist,  NATO  will  re¬ 
main  a  nuclear  alliance. 

♦  As  a  nuclear  alliance,  sharing  nuclear  risks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  widely  is  fundamental. 

♦  NATO’s  broad  aim  is  to  reduce  the  role  and  num¬ 
ber  of  nuclear  weapons. 

♦  Allies  must  broaden  deterrence  against  the  range 
of  21st-century  threats. 

♦  NATO’s  aim  should  be  to  seek  Russian  agree¬ 
ment  to  increase  transparency  on  NSNW,  relocate 
weapons,  and  include  N  SNW  in  the  next  round  of 
arms  control.17 

The  NATO  Group  of  Experts,  chaired  by  Mad¬ 
eleine  Albright,  concluded  in  May  2010  that  “as  long  as 
nuclear  weapons  exist,  NATO  should  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  secure  and  reliable  nuclear  forces,  with  widely  shared 
responsibilities  for  deployment  and  operational  support, 
at  the  minimum  level  required  by  the  prevailing  secu¬ 
rity  environment.”18  The  NATO  Group  of  Experts  also 
called  for  a  change  in  NATO  declaratory  policy  and  sup¬ 
ported  further  reductions  and  “possible  eventual  elimi¬ 
nation”  of  N  SNW,  although  suggesting  the  retention  of 
some  forward-deployed  U.S.  NSNW  on  European  terri¬ 
tory  “under  current  security  conditions.” 

The  NATO  Group  of  Experts’ report  and  the  Tallinn 
principles  became  the  basis  for  the  Strategic  Concept’s 
nuclear  formula,  which  was  agreed  by  all  member  states  in 
Lisbon  in  November  2010,  and  which  “commits  NATO 
to  the  goal  of  creating  the  conditions  for  a  world  with¬ 
out  nuclear  weapons  but  reconfirms  that  as  long  as  there 
are  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world,  NATO  will  remain  a 
nuclear  alliance.”19  To  implement  this  aspect  of  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Concept,  NATO  has  undertaken  a  DDPR  to  identify 
the  appropriate  mix  of  nuclear  and  conventional  capabili¬ 
ties.  NATO  Defense  Ministers  also  agreed,  in  principle,  to 
establish  a  new  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD) 
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Arms  Control  Committee.  Members  have  not  yet  agreed 
on  its  task,  but  the  committee  is  expected  to  provide  arms 
control  and  disarmament  input  to  the  review  and  also  to 
offer  a  forum  for  consultations  among  NATO  members 
on  nuclear  and  conventional  arms  control  more  generally. 

Seven  Paths  to  Reassurance  in 
Article  5 

Numerous  measures  to  help  reassure  CEE  and  South¬ 
ern  Allies  have  been  taken  and  more  are  under  consider¬ 
ation.  These  are  discussed  and  evaluated  below.  Adopting 
reassurance  measures  to  create  the  conditions  for  further 
NSNW  reductions  will  involve  both  the  conventional 
and  strategic  arena,  including  a  critical  role  for  coopera¬ 
tive  measures  in  European  missile  defense.  The  underlying 
purpose,  however,  should  be  creating  adequate  reassurance 
to  address  the  perceived  challenges  and  concerns  of  Allies. 
All  NATO  members  would  nevertheless  draw  significant 
confidence  and  reassurance  from  a  U.S.-Russia  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreement  that  would  provide  transparency,  a  clear 
timetable  for  NSNW  reductions,  and  a  set  of  reciprocal, 
verified  levels  on  NSNW.  The  nature  of  those  reciprocal 
measures  is  a  key  issue  now  before  the  Alliance. 

This  section  reviews  seven  sets  of  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  confidence  in  Article  5  and  assesses 
the  positive  contribution  that  they  might  make  to  create 
the  conditions  for  further  nuclear  reductions. 

Building  Confidence  through  Operational  Success 
and  Declaratory  Statements.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ways  to  reassure  Allies  that  NATO  will  meet  its 
Article  5  obligations  is  a  combination  of  success  in  cur¬ 
rent  military  operations  and  clear  statements  of  intent 
regarding  Article  5  (backed  up  by  credible  preparations, 
such  as  an  improved  early  warning,  planning,  and  cri¬ 
sis  management  capacity  discussed  below).  These  two 
seemingly  different  points  have  a  common  foundation: 
confidence  that  the  Alliance  can  and  will  deliver  on  its 
commitments.  NATO  is  currently  conducting  military 
operations  in  Afghanistan  (International  Security  As¬ 
sistance  Force  [ISAF]),  providing  stability  deployments 
in  Kosovo,  flying  air  policing  operations  over  the  Bal¬ 


tic  states,  and  operating  counterpiracy  and  counterter¬ 
rorism  missions  at  sea.  It  recently  completed  successful 
missions  in  Libya  and  Iraq.  Success,  however  defined,  in 
these  missions  is  critical  to  the  health  of  the  Alliance  it¬ 
self.  CEE  Allies  understand  the  linkage  between  current 
operations  and  Article  5,  which  has  prompted  them  to 
contribute  significantly  to  ISAF. 

Success  in  operations  could  reassure  Allies  further 
if  they  were  coupled  with  strong  statements  of  intent  re¬ 
garding  Article  5. The  Alliance  has  taken  a  major  step  to 
do  this.  The  first  substantive  point  in  the  new  Strategic 
Concept  is  that  the  Alliance  “reconfirms  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  our  nations  to  defend  one  another  against  attack, 
including  against  new  threats  to  the  safety  of  our  citi¬ 
zens.”20  The  first  Alliance  core  task  in  the  new  concept 
is  collective  defense:  “NATO  members  will  always  assist 
each  other  against  attack;  in  accord  with  Article  5  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  .  .  .  the  commitment  remains  firm 
and  binding.”21  The  Alliance  should  seek  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  summit  and  ministerial  meetings  to  reconfirm 
this  commitment. 


adopting  reassurance  measures  to 
create  the  conditions  for  further 
NSNW  reductions  will  involve  both 
the  conventional  and  strategic  arena 


The  success  of  NATO  operations  in  Afghanistan 
remains  uncertain  with  ongoing  debates  about  level 
and  duration.  If  those  operations  end  less  than  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  will  raise  questions  about  political  will 
within  the  Alliance.  However,  as  with  the  Bosnia  con¬ 
flict  more  than  15  years  ago,  the  Alliance  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing  shapes  of 
political  consensus. 

Enhancing  Conventional  Plans,  Exercises,  and  De¬ 
cisionmaking  Procedures.  As  the  Strategic  Concept  was 
under  development,  a  major  concern  of  CEE  Allies  was 
that  NATO  did  not  have  adequate  contingency  plans  for 
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defensive  operations  in  their  territory.  NATO  has  subse¬ 
quently  taken  remedial  steps.22  A  new  contingency  plan 
for  the  defense  of  Poland  now  exists,  which  has  recently 
been  expanded  to  the  Baltic  states. These  plans  should  be 
broad  in  scope,  focusing  on  not  only  major  tank  attacks 
but  also  smaller  scale  incursions  and  other  more  am¬ 
biguous  means  of  intimidation.  Should  NATO  itself  be 
unable  to  act,  presumably  the  United  States  with  others 
might  seek  a  more  limited  coalition  to  mount  a  response. 
It  may  therefore  also  be  useful  to  explore  whether  U.S. 
European  Command  (USEUCOM)  should  develop  its 
own  contingency  plans  for  defending  this  region. 

These  Article  5  contingency  plans  need  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  usual  levels — command-post  exercises,  table- 
top  play,  simulations  adapted  to  changing  circumstances, 


although  creating  contingency  plans 
should  not  be  seen  as  provocative 
by  Russia,  exercising  these 
plans  might  be 


and  occasionally  exercises  in  the  field.  Some  European 
NATO  nations  have  been  reluctant  to  fully  exercise  Ar¬ 
ticle  5  responses  for  fear  of  offending  Russia.  However, 
Russia’s  Lagoda  and  Zapad  exercises  are  perceived  by 
some  Allies  as  justification  for  NATO  to  do  so  if  all  Al¬ 
lies  concurred.23  Another  major  cause  for  reluctance  is 
cost  and  other  more  critical  force  constraints;  commit¬ 
ments  to  ISAF,  for  example,  have  reduced  the  availability 
of  resources  and  forces  for  such  exercises.  As  ISAF  with¬ 
drawals  take  place,  these  conditions  might  change,  and 
such  exercises  could  potentially  increase. 

Such  exercises  are  important  to  certain  CEE  Allies. 
For  example,  a  senior  Polish  official  recently  suggested 
live-fire  exercises  in  Poland  for  the  NATO  Response 
Force  (NRF)  Article  5  mission.24  As  with  planning, 
however,  NATO  exercises  should  not  be  limited  to  ma¬ 
jor  joint  operations  but  should  include  ambiguous  sce¬ 
narios  where  more  debate  is  needed.  NATO  is  currently 
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deciding  how  robust  its  next  major  exercise,  Steadfast 
Jazz  2013,  will  be.25 

Although  creating  contingency  plans  should  not 
be  seen  as  provocative  by  Russia,  exercising  these  plans 
might  be.  Transparency  and  dialogue  in  the  NATO- 
Russia  Council  and  its  working  groups  should  therefore 
be  an  important  first  step. 

There  is  also  concern  that  even  with  proper  con¬ 
tingency  plans  and  exercises,  NATO  will  not  be  able  to 
make  decisions  quickly  enough  to  respond  to  provoca¬ 
tions.  These  do  not  primarily  concern  NSNW,  although 
the  nuclear  bodies  within  NATO  could  benefit  from  up¬ 
dating  and  a  greater  degree  of  transparency  about  their 
planning  assumptions  and  operational  arrangements. 
Two  steps  can  help  to  reassure  these  conventional  con¬ 
cerns.  First,  NATO  has  already  created  a  new  strategic 
assessment  capability  in  its  international  staff.  This  ca¬ 
pability  is  intended  to  provide  NATO  with  early  warn¬ 
ing  of  potential  incidents.  It  currently  focuses  only  on 
new  emerging  threats;  however,  members  could  con¬ 
sider  broadening  its  mandate  to  include  strengthening 
NATO’s  readiness  for  limited  conventional  conflict  (de¬ 
signed  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  NATO  prepara¬ 
tions  are  not  aimed  at  any  particular  country  and  cover 
all  possible  threats). 

Second,  NATO  should  exercise  its  Article  5  decision¬ 
making  responsibilities  using  robust  scenarios  and  simula¬ 
tions  with  both  NATO  members  and  its  political  leader¬ 
ship.  By  identifying  problem  areas  of  decisionmaking  in 
advance,  Allies  can  gain  greater  confidence  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  NATO  would  respond  to  provocations  in  a  timely 
manner.  Some  of  these  reassurance  goals  were  pursued  in 
the  March  preparatory  CMX  2011  in  Tallinn.26 

Strengthening  Conventional  Forces  and  the  Article 
5  Mission.  NATO  needs  to  strengthen  its  conven¬ 
tional  forces  to  fully  support  the  Article  5  mission. 
The  economic  recession  and  reduced  sense  of  threat 
have  led  most  NATO  nations  to  reduce  their  defense 
budgets  significantly.  Despite  perceived  and  publicly 
stated  concerns  regarding  Russia  and  the  need  for  fur¬ 
ther  reassurance,  only  a  handful  of  European  nations 
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now  spend  more  than  2  percent  of  their  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product  on  defense,  and  manpower  levels  have  de¬ 
creased  significantly  and  seemingly  will  continue  to 
do  so  after  withdrawals  from  Afghanistan.27  The  U.S. 
contribution  to  overall  NATO  defense  spending  has 
risen,  since  a  decade  ago,  from  about  half  the  total 
budget  to  nearly  three-quarters  today. 

Most  of  these  European  national  reductions  have 
been  taken  unilaterally  without  much  consultation  with 
the  Alliance.  The  effect  of  these  reductions  on  NATO’s 
overall  capabilities  is  uncertain,  and  within  NATO,  there 
is  little  will  to  take  on  nations  that  are  cutting  too  deeply 
in  critical  areas  because  all  are  cutting  deeply.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  operations  in  Libya  demonstrated  that  without  the 
United  States,  European  nations  have  critical  materiel 
and  significant  operational  shortfalls,  including  com¬ 
munication  gaps,  low  stocks  of  precision  munitions,  and 
difficulty  in  providing  enabling  equipment,  such  as  refu¬ 
eling  aircraft.  These  factors  led  former  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Robert  Gates  to  declare  that  unless  these  trends  are 
reversed,  NATO’s  future  is  “dim  if  not  dismal.”28 

The  United  States  initially  announced  in  2011  that 
it  would  retain  three  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs)  in 
Europe  after  2015.29  Further  U.S.  budget  pressure  will 
likely  reduce  the  total  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Europe  be¬ 
low  that  number.  The  remaining  BCTs  will  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  missile  defenses  on  land  (Poland  and  Roma¬ 
nia)  and  Aegis  ships  at  sea,  forward-stationed  special 
operations  aircraft,  and  a  long-duration  small  aviation 
detachment  in  Poland. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  reassure  the  CEE  Allies  in 
particular,  NATO  members  agreed  at  the  2010  Lisbon 
Summit  to  a  Lisbon  Critical  Capabilities  Commitment  that 
included  several  capabilities  related  to  Article  5  missions. 
NATO  members  also  agreed  to  a  new  Command  Structure 
Reform  designed  to  make  senior  commands  more  deploy¬ 
able,  including  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alliance. 

Overall,  the  relatively  uncoordinated  European  de¬ 
fense  cuts,  including  substantial  cuts  by  CEE  countries, 
and  projected  American  manpower  reductions  could 
negatively  affect  reassurance  of  Allies. This  could  be  offset 


somewhat,  however,  by  what  NATO  Secretary-General 
Anders  Fogh  Rasmussen  has  called  “smart  defense.”30 
This  would  include  an  array  of  measures  to  spend  re¬ 
maining  defense  euros  and  dollars  wisely.  Examples  of 
smart  defense  might  include  establishing  regional  multi¬ 
national  forces,  sharing  regional  equipment  and  facilities, 
pooling  funds  for  enablers  such  as  the  C— 17  consortium, 
creating  niche  capabilities  and  division  of  labor,  fencing 
funding  for  top  priority  missions,  ensuring  that  rapid 


despite  concerns  regarding 
Russia  and  the  need  for  further 
reassurance,  only  a  handful  of 
European  nations  now  spend 
more  than  2  percent  of  their  gross 
domestic  product  on  defense 


reaction  capabilities  such  as  the  NRF  are  automatically 
reconstituted  for  Article  5  missions,  earmarking  at  least 
one  U.S.  BCT  for  the  Article  5  mission  and  having  it  ex¬ 
ercise  with  the  NRF,  and  considering  new  roles  for  con¬ 
ventional  prompt  strike  and  other  U.S. -based  capabilities 
for  defense  in  Europe.  A  well-constructed  smart  defense 
policy  that  is  accepted  by  the  NATO  Chicago  Summit 
in  2012  could  have  a  sound  reassuring  effect  for  all  Allies. 

Enhancing  Support  for  Training  and  Installations. 
CEE  Allies  have  consistently  called  for  a  higher  level 
of  permanent  NATO  involvement  in  their  region.  The 
U.S.  decision  to  locate  some  missile  defense  deployments 
in  Poland  and  Romania,  forward-deployed  special  op¬ 
erations  aircraft,  and  a  longer  term  aviation  detachment 
(for  training  purposes  and  to  assist  with  rotational  F-16 
deployments)  in  Poland  provides  a  measure  of  reassur¬ 
ance.31  A  permanent  U.S.  Patriot  missile  deployment 
in  Poland  is  now  considered  unnecessary.  But  there  are 
limits  to  how  far  NATO  can  go  with  forward  deploy¬ 
ment  of  forces  because  NATO  promises  made  in  the 
context  of  the  NATO-Russia  Founding  Act  of  1997 
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constrain  both  nuclear  deployments  and  permanently 
stationing  any  “significant  combat”  forces  on  former 
Warsaw  Pact  territories.32 

Several  additional  steps  have  been  suggested,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  leaders  in  the  Baltic  states.  These  include  ex¬ 
tending  and  making  the  NATO  Baltic  air  policing  role 
permanent,  using  a  second  Baltic  airfield  for  those  air  po¬ 
licing  operations,  restoring  NATO  Security  Investment 


CEE  Allies  have  consistently  called 
for  a  higher  level  of  permanent 
NATO  involvement  in  their  region 


Program  funding  for  military  installations,  making  the 
NATO  Center  of  Cyber  Excellence  in  Estonia  more  of 
a  regional  command  headquarters,  creating  new  NATO 
transport  and  logistics  centers,  and  enhancing  port  fa¬ 
cilities  for  military  use.33  Some  of  these  suggestions  are 
under  consideration  and  all  are  intended  to  pull  NATO 
installations  and  NATO  “boots  on  the  ground”  in  their 
direction  in  order  to  maximize  their  tripwire  effect. 

Few  non-CEE  allied  states  have  taken  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  some  leaders  have  indicated  their  opposition  in 
private.34  Several  suggestions,  such  as  expanding  NATO 
infrastructure,  will  be  expensive,  especially  in  an  era  of 
declining  defense  budgets.  There  is  also  some  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  implementing  all  of  these  suggestions.  Russian 
political  and  military  leaders  have  consistently  expressed 
particular  concern  about  NATO  moving  installations 
nearer  to  its  borders  (either  because  they  are  concerned 
over  NATO  military  capabilities  close  to  Russia,  or  they 
simply  want  an  unfettered  ability  to  pressure  their  neigh¬ 
bors  if  required).  Therefore,  each  of  these  suggestions  will 
need  to  be  weighed  carefully  based  on  cost  and  political 
effect.  The  NATO-Russia  Council  might  serve  as  a  fo¬ 
rum  in  which  to  discuss  these  measures. 

Broadening  Deterrence  to  Meet  New  Challenges. 
Strengthening  reassurance  and  creating  the  conditions 
for  further  NSNW  reductions  may  also  require  NATO 


responses  to  three  new  challenges:  missile  attacks  from 
the  Middle  East,  cyber  attacks  from  multiple  sources, 
and  interruption  of  energy  flows.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  on  all  three. 

Missile  defe?ise.  The  missile  threat  from  Iran  contin¬ 
ues,  and  efforts  to  prevent  Iran  from  developing  a  nuclear 
weapon  may  fail.  At  the  Lisbon  Summit,  NATO  agreed 
to  embrace  the  Obama  administration’s  European  Phased 
Adaptive  Approach  (EPAA),  which  relies  on  sea-based 
Aegis  deployments  and  upgraded  land-based  Standard 
Missiles  (SM-3s).The  United  States  will  finance  the  Ae¬ 
gis  and  SM-3  interceptors,  other  nations  are  expected  to 
finance  their  own  interceptors,  and  NATO  will  fund  the 
common  command  and  control  system.  Radars  will  be  de¬ 
ployed  and  their  data  fused  to  provide  common  and  timely 
warning.  Deployments  are  already  under  way,  and  this  step 
has  provided  some  reassurance  for  Allies. The  decision  was 
negotiated  carefully  with  Turkey;  however,  many  decisions 
remain  and  discussions  continue  within  NATO. 

The  United  States  and  NATO  are  now  discuss¬ 
ing  missile  defense  cooperation  with  Russia.  Russia 
has  sought  a  single,  interoperable  system,  whereas  the 
United  States  and  NATO  have  insisted  on  two  separate 
systems.  Russia  has  asserted  the  need  for  mutual  treaty 
limits  on  missile  defense  numbers,  location,  intercep¬ 
tor  velocity,  and  deployments.  Initially,  Russia  proposed 
both  system  integration  and  a  “sectoral  approach”  that 
would  have  given  Russia  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  some  NATO  territory  close  to  its  borders.  The  Al¬ 
liance  has  firmly  rejected  the  sectoral  approach,  and  it 
appears  that  Russia  has  abandoned  this  proposal  as  well. 
The  United  States  has  proposed  a  center  or  centers  to 
fuse  launch  and  other  data  to  build  a  common  operating 
picture  in  order  to  allow  for  common  training  in  opera¬ 
tions  and  other  cooperative  arrangements  to  give  Russia 
a  greater  sense  of  comfort  without  necessitating  a  com¬ 
mon  system.35  The  future  of  missile  defense  cooperation 
will  be  a  major  determining  factor  in  Russia’s  willingness 
to  consider  further  NSNW  reductions. 

Despite  NATO’s  decision  to  deploy  EPAA,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  in  the  future  NATO  members  may  need 
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to  decide  on  whether  additional  steps  are  necessary  to  deter 
Iran  from  using  nuclear-tipped  missiles  against  NATO. 

Cyber  attacks.  Other  measures  can  be  taken  to  reas¬ 
sure  Allies  regarding  cyber  attacks.  NATO  has  already 
created  a  cyber  response  center  and  a  center  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  Tallinn,  but  so  far  NATO’s  mandate  for  cy¬ 
ber  security  is  focused  primarily  on  defending  its  own 
network  and  infrastructure.  The  recent  Strategic  Con¬ 
cept  has  sought  to  broaden  the  Alliance  mandate  to 
“prevent,  detect,  defend  against  and  recover  from  cyber 
attacks.”36  NATO  is  currently  debating  its  role  in  sup¬ 
porting  national  systems  that  it  relies  on  for  operations. 
Greater  efforts  should  be  taken  to  provide  individual 
NATO  nations  with  cyber  security  for  their  defense 
establishments,  to  set  common  standards  for  critical 
infrastructure  protection,  and  to  coordinate  national  ef¬ 
forts.  NATO  cyber  awareness  and  warning  could  also 
be  better  coordinated  and  integrated,  responses  to  at¬ 
tacks  could  be  better  coordinated,  and  the  center  of 
excellence  in  Tallinn  could  be  strengthened.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  should  take  place  parallel  with  activities  within 
the  European  Union  and  Organization  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe.  For  example,  USEUCOM 
could  provide  a  cyber  range  to  the  Alliance  to  test  vari¬ 
ous  defensive  arrangements. 

Energy  security.  Another  area  where  greater  reas¬ 
surance  can  be  achieved  is  energy  security.  The  new 
Strategic  Concept  calls  for  greater  protection  of  critical 
energy  infrastructure  and  transit  areas.  It  also  calls  for 
greater  consultation  and  contingency  planning  among 
Allies.  The  concept  does  not  directly  address  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  united  NATO  response  to  the  use  of  energy 
cutoffs  to  intimidate  or  pressure  individual  Allies.37  The 
new  future  promised  by  the  shale  gas  sources  discovered 
in  northern  Europe  is  yet  to  be  explored,  as  are  the  im¬ 
plications  of  energy  dependency  and  increased  market 
demand  competition  implicit  in  Germany’s  decision  to 
halt  exploitation  of  nuclear  power  and  to  accept  contin¬ 
ued  dependence  on  external  gas  and  oil  supplies.  There 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  active  proposals  for 
multilateral  responses  or  guarantees;  arrangements  with 


Russia  and  other  suppliers  are  almost  entirely  bilateral 
and  market  driven. 

Broadening  deterrence  to  these  three  categories  of 
new  challenges  will  provide  a  considerable  degree  of 
comfort  to  all  Allies.  Implementing  the  Lisbon  missile 
defense  decision  and  reaching  agreement  with  Russia  on 
missile  defense  cooperation  is  perhaps  most  important. 

Maximizing  Deterrent  Capabilities  of  Remaitiing 
U.S.  NSNW.  The  conditions  for  further  NSNW  mutual 
reductions  could  be  made  more  palatable  if  the  nuclear 
systems  that  do  remain  maximize  their  credibility  for  de¬ 
terrence.38  The  current  NSNW  posture  in  Europe  suffers 
from  several  deficiencies,  not  least  that  the  B-61  gravity 
bombs  and  DCA  to  deliver  them  are  aging. 


the  future  of  missile  defense 
cooperation  will  be  a  major 
determining  factor  in  Russia's 
willingness  to  consider  further 
NSNW  reductions 


Readiness  level.  Under  current  NATO  nuclear  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures,  the  overall  readiness  of  the  force  is 
measured  in  months.39 This  is  due  to  NATO’s  assessment 
of  the  current  strategic  environment.  If  the  strategic  situ¬ 
ation  deteriorates  and  Alliance  members  were  prepared 
to  undertake  the  necessary  measures,  this  readiness  level 
could  be  dramatically  improved. 

Weapons  security.  Some  have  raised  issues  about 
NSNW  security  (for  example,  the  break-ins  by  protes¬ 
tors  at  the  Kleine  Brogel  site  in  Belgium).40  Contin¬ 
ued  improvements  will  be  needed  to  maintain  a  safe, 
secure,  and  effective  system.  The  2008  U.S.  Air  Force 
Blue  Ribbon  Review  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Policies  and 
Procedures  concluded  that  “several  European  nuclear 
storage  sites  require  additional  resources  to  meet  se¬ 
curity  standards,”  including  support  buildings,  fences, 
lighting,  and  security  systems.41  These  shortfalls  do 
not  necessarily  pose  an  imminent  threat  of  loss  to  a 
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terrorist  group,  but  NATO  urgently  needs  to  address 
these  problems. 

Weapon-life  extension.  Another  set  of  improvements 
relates  to  the  remaining  B-61  gravity  bombs  deployed 
in  Europe.  A  life-extension  program  is  now  funded  and 
under  way.  This  issue  can  be  managed  by  the  United 
States  alone  and  is  on  track,  although  in  spring  2011, 
there  seemed  to  be  congressional  opposition.42  Offi¬ 
cials  and  nongovernmental  experts  in  certain  European 
countries  have  also  requested  a  broader  review  about 
the  longer  run  utility  of  these  bombs. 

Dual-capable  aircraft.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
question  relates  to  the  DCA  owned  by  European  Al¬ 
lies.  U.S.  F-15s  and  F-16s  are  dual  capable  as  will 
be  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSF).  But  the  F— 15  and 
F— 16s  are  aging  and  only  a  few  European  nations 
have  firm  plans  to  buy  the  JSF  (at  this  time,  it  is 
questionable  whether  either  Belgium  or  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  fund  the  JSF  in  a  nuclear  role).  Germany 
has  opted  for  the  Eurofighter,  which  would  require 
modifications  to  become  dual  capable  and  may  raise 
issues  associated  with  sharing  design  information 


some  argue  that  reintroducing 
nuclear  weapons  into  a  theater  in 
time  of  crisis  might  be  destabilizing 
for  crisis  management 


with  the  United  States.  Moreover,  Germany’s  recent 
decision  to  opt  out  of  civil  nuclear  power  raises  the 
question  of  whether,  politically,  Germany  could  ap¬ 
prove  a  new  military  nuclear  program.  Germany’s  ag¬ 
ing  Tornado  fleet  will  be  downsized  significantly,  but 
with  life-extension  programs,  enough  Tornados  could 
be  available  to  perform  the  DCA  role  for  at  least 
another  decade.43 

Alternative  delivery  systems.  NATO  has  conducted  a 
detailed  study  of  eight  alternative  delivery  systems  and 
eliminated  most  as  either  too  costly  or  politically  im- 
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practical.  One  option  that  deserves  more  consideration  is 
creating  a  NATO  nuclear  air  wing,  which  could  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  pooling  and  sharing  arrangements  that 
the  Alliance  is  promoting  as  part  of  its  smart  defense 
initiative.  Many  European  nations,  however,  may  view 
this  option  as  agreeing  to  pursue  a  new  NATO  nuclear 
program,  and  therefore  upgrading  the  existing  DCAs 
appears  the  most  likely  outcome.  For  those  not  pur¬ 
chasing  the  JSF,  life-extension  programs  are  a  possible 
short-term  solution,  whereas  adapting  the  Eurofighter  to 
characteristics  of  the  reconstituted  B-61  maybe  a  longer 
term  solution. 

Deployment  options.  Various  deployment  options 
are  under  consideration  by  defense  analysts,  includ¬ 
ing  a  “crisis-reconstitution”  DCA  posture  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  sites  from  five  to  two  or  three.  Both  of 
these  options  carry  risk.  Under  the  first  option,  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  withdrawn  from  Europe 
and,  in  accordance  with  continuing  consultations  and 
continuous  planning  among  the  Allies,  reintroduced 
into  agreed  sites  in  time  of  need.  According  to  this  re¬ 
constitution  proposal,  measures  such  as  information¬ 
sharing,  nuclear  consultations,  common  planning,  and 
common  execution  might  provide  deterrence  without 
a  U.S.  nuclear  presence  in  Europe  in  the  interim.44 
Nuclear-sharing  has  merits,  but  the  fundamental 
challenge  is  that  the  reconstitution  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  might  not  be  approved  if  they  are  needed,  either 
by  European  host  nations  or  by  the  United  States  it¬ 
self.  More  importantly,  some  argue  that  reintroducing 
nuclear  weapons  into  a  theater  in  time  of  crisis  might 
be  destabilizing  for  crisis  management.  In  addition, 
certain  officials  have  argued  that  implementing  this 
option  in  East  Asia  has  reduced  the  degree  of  reassur¬ 
ance  among  U.S.  Allies  in  that  region.45 

The  second  option — consolidating  sites — runs  the 
risk  of  creating  a  slippery  slope.  If  these  weapons  are 
consolidated  and  in  the  process  removed  from  Germany, 
at  least  two  other  countries  would  follow.  The  last  two 
would  thus  be  under  intense  political  pressure  to  remove 
the  weapons  as  well,  and  are  not  uniformly  supported  for 
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this  role  by  the  Allies.46  If  a  consolidation  agreement  is 
part  of  an  overall  arms  control  approach  with  Russia,  this 
slippery  slope  might  be  mitigated. 

Command  and  control.  Additional  modifications 
need  to  be  made  to  command  and  control  capabilities 
and  readiness.  NATO’s  nuclear  command  and  control 
need  a  reliable  and  resilient  “dual”  system  that  avoids 
“single  point  of  failure”  breakdowns.  Such  a  system  is 
available  at  limited  cost.  And  the  readiness  of  today’s  de¬ 
ployment  is  in  need  of  dramatic  improvement. 

Declaratory  policy.  Finally,  both  NATO  nuclear  guid¬ 
ance  and  its  declaratory  policy  could  be  updated  to  give 
them  more  credibility  and  palatability.  NATO’s  current 
nuclear  guidance  dates  back  to  the  1990s.  Although  the 
United  States  is  not  ready  to  declare  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  deter  nuclear  attack,  the  declara¬ 
tory  policy  in  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  (NPR)  is  close 
to  that  position,  leaving  a  narrow  range  of  other  purposes 
related  primarily  to  other  WMD  attacks  conducted  by 
states  not  in  compliance  with,  or  party  to,  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Adopting  the  NPR  language 
as  NATO  declaratory  policy  could  also  make  remaining 
deployments  more  palatable  to  European  public  opinion, 
although  France  reportedly  has  continued  to  resist  any 
change  in  NATO  declaratory  policy,  even  after  the  2010 
Strategic  Concept. 

If  NATO’s  strategy  is  to  negotiate  with  Russia  for 
parallel  efforts  at  transparency,  removing  NSNW  from 
the  NATO-Russia  border  areas,  and  some  mutual  reduc¬ 
tions,  then  the  NSNW  that  remain — no  matter  for  how 
long,  or  under  what  deployment  or  operational  configu¬ 
ration — will  need  to  be  safe,  secure,  effective,  and  cred¬ 
ible.  Steps  have  been  taken  and  more  are  needed  to  create 
these  conditions. 

Modifying  Russian  Deployments  and  Doctrine.  The 
Alliance’s  new  Strategic  Concept  focused  on  Russian 
deployments  and  doctrine  stating  that  “in  any  future 
reductions,  our  aim  should  be  to  seek  Russian  agree¬ 
ment  to  increase  transparency  of  its  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  and  relocate  these  weapons  away  from  the 
territory  of  NATO’s  members.”  If  this  policy  is  to  be 


sustained,  it  is  hard  to  envision  future  NATO  nuclear 
reductions  without  parallel  and  reciprocal  Russian  ac¬ 
tions  relating  to  transparency,  location,  and  numbers 
of  NSNW.  The  question  is  how  to  engage  with  Russia 
on  NSNW. 

The  United  States  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  new  global  follow-on  to  the  New  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty  (START)  with  comprehensive  war¬ 
head  ceilings,  and  has  also  proposed  informal  trans¬ 
parency  measures  on  NSNW;  however,  a  detailed  ap¬ 
proach  and  strategy  have  yet  to  be  adopted. 


NATO  nuclear  guidance  and  its 
declaratory  policy  could  be  updated 
to  give  them  more  credibility 
and  palatability 


The  “Follow-on  to  New  START”  is  likely  to  be  a 
bilateral  negotiation  on  a  global  ceiling  for  U.S.  and 
Russian  deployed  and  nondeployed  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  warheads,  with  a  common  ceiling  and  possible 
freedom  to  mix  within  that  ceiling.47  Such  a  negotia¬ 
tion  would  be  an  important  step  for  global  stability,  but 
it  would  take  considerable  time  to  negotiate.  It  would 
also  have  significant  verification  issues  to  resolve,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  NSNW  would  be  specifically 
addressed  if  there  is  freedom  to  mix  warheads  under  a 
common  ceiling. 

Further  arms  control  steps  either  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  or  NATO  and  Russia  could 
include  issues  of  relocation  to  specified  geographical 
limits  (for  example,  a  nondeployment  zone  on  either 
side  of  the  NATO-Russia  border),  mutual  or  recip¬ 
rocal  reductions,  and/or  consolidating  deployment  or 
storage  sites.  Each  has  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Relocation  to  Russia’s  east  would  comfort  Allies  but 
could  create  concerns  for  Japan  and  China  as  well  as 
undercut  Moscow’s  hopes  for  a  global  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  ban  to  parallel  the  agreement 
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with  the  United  States.48  Reciprocal  reductions  (for 
example,  30  percent  each)  would  lead  to  larger  nu¬ 
merical  cuts  for  Russia  but  would  leave  NATO  with 
very  few  remaining  U.S.  weapons  on  European  soil. 
Moreover,  consolidating  Alliance  sites  could  lead  to 
the  slippery  slope  for  NATO  deployments  discussed 
earlier.  Russian  leaders  also  stress  the  need  for  more 
comprehensive  negotiations  that  include  conventional 
weapons,  missile  defense,  and  space  weapons,  all  of 
which  would  drastically  complicate  NSNW  talks. 


interim  steps  need  not  be  packaged 
in  a  traditional  arms  control  treaty 
format;  they  could  consist  of  more 
flexible  reciprocal  steps 


Interim  steps  need  not  be  packaged  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  arms  control  treaty  format;  they  could  consist 
of  more  flexible  reciprocal  steps,  building  upon  the 
confidence  created  by  previous  steps.  They  might  even 
take  the  form  of  paired  unilateral  initiatives,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  U.S.  and  Russian  pledges  on  shorter  range 
NSNW  systems  of  the  early  1990s.  A  good  starting 
point  would  be  transparency  measures.  U.S.  officials 
have  called  for  increased  NSNW  transparency  on  a 
reciprocal  and  parallel  basis  through  data  exchanges 
as  a  first  step,  and  verification  could  be  added.49  Most 
European  Allies  appear  to  support  the  concept  of  im¬ 
plementing  parallel  transparency  measures  as  a  step 
toward  further  arms  control.  This  has  been  explored 
in  the  recent  German-Swedish  “Food  for  Thought” 
paper,  which  was  signed  by  10  Allies,50  and  also  the 
April  15,  2011,  non-paper  that  was  signed  by  10  Eu¬ 
ropean  Permanent  Representatives  and  that  suggested 
a  transparency  process  could  take  place  in  the  NA- 
TO-Russia  Council.51 

NATO  and  Russia,  by  national  decisions, 
might  also  exchange  information  on  safety  and  se¬ 
curity  of  weapons  and  storage  sites,  along  the 


lines  of  the  successful  U.S.-Russia  exchanges 
on  strategic  weapons  that  began  in  spring  2011. 
Officer  exchange  programs  could  be  established,  which 
focus  on  nuclear  issues.  High-level  seminars  similar  to 
the  Vienna  Doctrine  Seminars  of  the  1990s  could  be 
held  on  nuclear  doctrine  and  strategy.  Exercises  could  be 
held  to  practice  responses  to  nuclear  accidents  and  im¬ 
prove  nuclear  forensics. 

Developing  an  approach  designed  to  address  Rus¬ 
sian  NSNW  would  require  close  consultation  with  Allies 
and  careful  negotiations  with  Russia.  But  this  approach, 
along  with  further  reassurance  measures  discussed  above, 
presents  perhaps  the  most  promising  path  to  “create  the 
conditions”  for  further  N SNW  reductions. 

Conclusions 

As  NATO  members  engage  in  the  ongoing 
DDPR,  national  deliberations  are  deepening  on  the 
issue  of  NSNW.  All  members  remain  committed  to 
the  compromise  reached  in  the  new  NATO  Strategic 
Concept  on  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  most  ap¬ 
pear  willing  to  discuss  NSNW  in  the  context  of  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  and  assess  the  broader  effects  for  Al¬ 
liance  security,  solidarity,  and  global  nonproliferation. 
Most  recently,  the  non-paper  signed  by  10  member 
states  (including  several  host  countries,  “old  NATO” 
members,  and  CEE  countries — Czech  Republic,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Poland,  and  Slovenia)  stressed  the  need  for  “more 
systematic  dialogue  between  NATO  and  Russia”  on 
achieving  greater  transparency,  mutual  trust,  and  con¬ 
fidence  relating  to  N  SNW.52 

In  this  context,  reassurance  of  Allies  is  a  core  issue,  as 
is  NATO’s  evolving  relationship  with  Russia.  A  plan  to 
create  the  conditions  for  future  N  SNW  reductions  could 
benefit  from  all  seven  reassurance  measures  discussed  in 
this  paper. 

The  first  five  measures  all  have  a  significant  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  reassuring  Eastern  Allies  that  the  con¬ 
ventional  part  of  the  NATO  Article  5  commitment 
remains  valid.  Moreover,  declaratory  statements  and 
broadening  deterrence  to  include  missile  defense  also 
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Summary  of  Impact  of  Seven  Measures  by  Hans  Binnendijk 
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Nuclear  Reassurance 
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■ 

■ 
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Negative  Impact  on 

U.S. -Russia  Relations 

V 

▲ 

V 

▲ 

■ 

■ 
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Key 

▲  =  high  impact;  ■  =  medium  impact;  V  =  low  impact 

Seven  Reassurance  Measures 

1.  Building  confidence  through  operational  success  and  declaratory  statements 

2.  Enhancing  conventional  plans,  exercises,  and  decisionmaking  procedures 

3.  Strengthening  conventional  forces  and  the  Article  5  mission 

4.  Enhancing  support  for  training  and  installations 

5.  Broadening  deterrence  to  meet  new  challenges 

6.  Maximizing  deterrent  capabilities  of  remaining  U.S.  NSNW 

7.  Modifying  Russian  deployments  and  doctrine 


have  a  relatively  positive  effect  on  reassurance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  nuclear  deterrence. 

Of  these  first  five  measures,  enhanced  exercises, 
greater  installation  support  in  the  Baltic  states,  and 
missile  defense  deployments  might  have  a  negative  ef¬ 
fect  on  NATO-Russia  relations.  This  could  be  mitigat¬ 
ed,  however,  through  enhanced  cooperative  efforts  and 
confidence-building  measures  with  Russia. 

Steps  pertaining  to  the  sixth  measure — maximiz¬ 
ing  the  safety,  security,  effectiveness,  and  credibility  of 
NSNW — are  necessary  to  retain  confidence  in  NATO’s 
deterrence  and  defense  posture  throughout  the  Alliance. 

Finally,  the  seventh  measure — involving  approaches 
to  achieve  Russian  actions  relating  to  transparency, 
location,  and  numbers  of  NSNW — will  be  central  to 
reassurance  of  Allies. 
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Future  NATO  NSNW  reductions  and  reassur¬ 
ance  measures  will  need  to  be  carefully  orchestrated 
and  involve  three  steps  for  NATO:  focus  on  balanced 
steps  designed  to  reassure  Allies  and  limit  negative 
Russian  responses;  continue  to  promote  improved  re¬ 
lations  with  Russia,  including  mutual  and  reciprocal 
steps  relating  to  NSNW;  and  ensure  NATO’s  deter¬ 
rence  and  defense  posture,  including  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence,  remains  credible. 

Summary  of  Impact  of 
Seven  Measures 

The  table  above  summarizes,  in  an  admittedly  subjec¬ 
tive  analysis,  the  effect  that  each  of  the  seven  sets  of  mea¬ 
sures  might  have  on  four  different  outcomes:  conventional 
reassurance,  nuclear  reassurance,  contributions  to  future 
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nuclear  reductions,  and  negative  impact  on  U.S. -Russia 
relations.  Each  part  of  this  matrix  is  rated  based  on  the 
above  analysis.  It  was  provided  by  Hans  Binnendijk. 
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